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a ground mast which was telescopic and was stowed inside
the hull. If the aeroplane landed in the desert for any
length of time the mast would be rigged up, and the
aerial carried from it to another small pole fixed up on the
hull. The electric current for the wireless was supplied
by a small hand generator which had to be ground like a
barrel organ. In flight this was not necessary, because a
^wireless generator was fitted on a strut with an air fan,
which was driven round by the wind made by the aero-
plane going through the air. When the ground mast
was up, the operator did not keep watch the whole time,
but sent a message to say that he would listen in for
messages for ten minutes before every hour. The posses-
sion of wireless made the whole difference to a party out
in the desert, and kept it in touch with civilization.

Besides being able to signal to each other by wireless,
the pilots could keep in touch by means of coloured lights
fired from a pistol, called a Very pistol, after the name of
the inventor. Very lights look like the Roman candles
that form part of the celebrations of November ^. A red
Very light meant that the aeroplane was forced to land.
Each aeroplane also carried, as part of its desert equip-
ment, a set of white American cloth strips with weights
sewn into the ends. These strips were about 8 feet long
by 2 feet wide, and were used to lay out on the ground in
various patterns to convey messages to an aeroplane flying
above. For instance, if two strips were laid out in the
form of a "T" it meant that the aeroplane flying above
was requested to land. The "T" was laid out so that
if you looked at it the right way up you were facing the
wind direction, which gave you the direction in which to
land. The strips were laid so that if the pilot touched
his wheels on them he would be landing on the most